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** Men of the greatest learning have spent 
‘their time in contriving instruments to 
** measure the immensé distance of the stars, 
** and in finding out the dimensions and even 
‘* the weight of the planets. They think it 
** more eligible to study the art of ploughing 
“the sea with ships, than of tilling the land 


** with ploughs. They bestow the utmost of | 


** their skill, learnedly to pervert the natural 
‘fuse of all the elements, for the destruc- 
** tion of their own species by the bloody art 
‘© of war; and some waste their whole lives in 
** studying bow to arm-deuth with new en- 
** vines of horror, and inventing an infinite 
** variety of slaughter, but thiok it beneath 
“menu of learning (who only are capable of 
dving it), to employ tlieir learned labours 
** in the invention of new, or even in improv- 
‘ing the old, meaus for the increasing of 
** bread.”—Tull’s Husbandry. 
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COBBETTS CORN. 





TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Barn-Eim Farm, \8th November, 1828. 
My Frienps, 

Ow this, the greatest subject, with re- 
gard to the people of this country that 
ever engaged my mind, tongue, or pén, 
I address myselt to you, from a sense of 
justice to you as well as to myself. To 
the nation; or to the public, as it Is 
called, 1 owe not as much as the value 
of a lump of dough equal- in weight to 
one of the hairs of my head. I owe 
them nothing ; and, if I had been as vin- 
dictive towards them, as many of them 
have been towards me, I should, when 
I had made this discovery by experi- 
ment, have kept the fact hidden in my own 
bosom, as an ill-treated and oppressed 
labourer does when he quietly puts his 
foot upon the nest of the eet or the 
partridge. To YOU, I owe a great 
deal; you have been the encouraging 


companions of my studies; your faith- 
ful adherence, amidst all the calumnies 
you have had to endure, has been a 
source of great consolation to me; and, 
therefore, on this important occasion, I 
address myself to you. I would not, if 
.I could, confine to you the great benefits 
‘of this enterprise ; which benefit I wish 
to be participated in by my country at 
large; for I have always discriminated 
between my country, and the Oppressors 
of my country. 

1 have addressed a Circular to the 
editors of newspapers, giving an account 
of the amount of my crop, of the con- 
tents of the book, which I have written 
jupon the subject, and stating the price 
vat which I shall sell the seed, and de- 
scribing the manner of selling it. This 
letter I will now insert here; and beg 
you particularly, if you wish to hecome 
Corn-Planters, to read it with attention. 








——_ 


COBBETT’S CORN. 


To the Editor of The Morning Herald, 


Barn-Elm Farm, \7th November, 1828. 
Sie, 


I witi offer no apology for request- 
ing you to insert this letter in your paper ; 
because, to do that in a case like this, 
would be to infer, that_you wanted some 
other motive than that of a desire to makie 
your columns useful to the public in 
general, and your readers in particular. 
1 shall be compelled to trespass upon 
you to a considerable length; but, I 
trust, the importance of the matter will 
not be found insufficient to justify the 
space required for that which I shall 
think it necessary to say upon it. 

I am about to give you a statement of 
the AMOUNT OF MY CROP, and, 
‘when I have done that, to describe as 
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subject, which I have now nearly finish- | husked, from which we have been calle: 
ed; and, I do this with a periect assur- | off for the purpose of taking up a fare 


ance, that, though you may have to pay 
the tax upon it as an advertisement, you 
will not reject the letter on that account; 
because, every one must be convinced, 
that it is impossible for me to do full 
justice to a subject of such universal in- 
terest, unless I describe that which I have 
done inorder to cause the cultivation of the 
plant to be general. For the same rea- 
sons, I offer no apology for including in 
this letter, a statement relative to the 
price of the seed; for, unless people 
possess the seed, they cannot raise the 
crop. 

With regard to the amount of the 
crop ; it would be quite impossible, with- 
out very extraordinary means, to ascer- 
tain the amount of the whole of the crop, 


sooner than about the middle or end of 


January; for, first, about a third part 
of the crop is yet standing in the field. 
Last Thursday (13th November), it was 
much more than half standing in the 
field; but, on that fine afternoon, we 
reduced the standing crop to one-third, 
or thereabouts. Not the smallest harm 
does it take all this time, but becomes 
harder and harder. The wet does it no 
harm; for the moment the rain ceases 
and the wind comes, however little the 
latter may be, it is dry again. When I 
say that we have gathered in two third 
parts of the crop, | by no means say, 
that we have husked so much, for we 
have not busked a ¢wenticth part. The 
ears, husks and all, are put into the 
barn on the floors as well as on the bays, 
and they are laid a yard or four feet 
thick under jatlange,geamary to keep 
them from 4h il the 


l crop of mangel-wurzel. So that it will 
be impossible to ascertain the whole crop 
until about the time that [ have men- 
tioned, before which, a part of it will 
have been sold. 

But, I have ascertained the amount 
of the crop, as nearly as possible ; in 
doing which I have proceeded thus :— 
I went into the field, some days ago; 
into what I deemed the best part of the 
field, and measured out a piece pre- 
cisely a rod square ; I had the ears 
gathered, carried into my study, and 
had them husked, and then the grain 
rubbed off in my presence. The result 
was, four gallons and three quarts, 
Winchester measure, besides the nub- 
bings, as the Yankees call them, of 
which I will say more presently. There 
being 160 square rods in a statute acre, 
and there being eight gallons in a bushel, 
and four quarts in a gallon, the crop, 
according to this specimen, is NINETY- 
FIVE BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 
The nubbings on the rod 1 reckon to be 
equal in value to a pint of good grain 
But, I never took them into my original 
estimate ; so that I fall five bushels an 
acre short of that estimate. When | say 
that I took the rod in what I deemed the 
best part of the field, I do not mean 
that that part was, by any means, si!- 
gulariy good. About eight acres of the 
field: were pretty much wpon a level in 
point of crop; and | took no pains 10 
select a singularly good spot. 

If I were to include the nubbings, * 
a pint of good grain to a rod, here would 
be two and a half bushels more; >’ 









1 though these aubbings of my whole field 
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would fat more than six large hogs, 1 | some introductory observations, gives a 
do not reckon them at any thing. 1| description of the corn-plant, a history 
founded my estimate on-an experiment, | of it, and an account of the several sorts 
ona sinall seale, that { made last year, |of it; and here is a plate representing 
when, at the same distances, I had a; the plant, in its full beauty, with all its 
much larger erop; and, though I took | paris when it is in a state of full bloom. 
into my calculation, that, in that expe- | Next come instructions relative to the soil 
riment, not a single plant missed ; yet, | proper for corn, and relative to the pre- 
until I came to the actual gathering, the | paration of the ground to receive the crop. 


' other day, TF found that I had not made | Next the season or seasons for planting 
) sufficient allowance for gaps. The fact | are pointed out. Next are described 
| is, that, when I said a huadred bushels, the mode of planting, the distances, and 
) I expected-mueh more; but, when I every thing e!se belonging to this opera- 


came to a minute examination as to the tion, including every thing that can be 


) number of gaps (caused by the birds, as| necessary even to a perfect stranger of 
? formerly mentioned), I was not surprised | the matter. Next follow the instructions 


‘valuable crop. 


at my miscalculation. 

Hiowever, Sir, here, with all the de- 
fects (and they were many and great) in 
the tillage and management, is a most 
Very bad and stale 


samples of corn now sell at Mark-lane 


So that the head- 


grain of this crop of mine, would be 
‘worth, even at this rate, 26/ 15s. an 


acre, which, I will venture to say, is 
more than three times the value of the 
average crop of wheat of this same year ; 
ot to mention the loads of good fodder ; 
and, not to mention, the fine state in 
which the crop leaves the land; not to 


mention, either, that this crop is not six } 


1onths upon the ground, and that it may 
ollow or be followed by a crop of wheat, 
ithout danger to either crop. 


Such js the amount of my crop; next, 


beg leave to describe the contents of 


my book upon, the subject, and when | 
ave done that, f shall mention the price 
which I shall sell the seed, and the 
nner of selling it, The book, after 








for the summer cultivation, the hoeings 
and ploughings, and the precautions 
necessary to take to. prevent mischief 
from birds and insects, as well as from 
bares and rabbits, Next follow the in- 
structions for the topping of the corn, 
and for the harvesting and the stacking 
of the tops. Next come the instructions 
relative to the harvesting of the ears, to 
the husking of them, and the manner of 
separating the grain from the cobb. 
Next come instructions relative to the 
various uses to which the grain is ap-, 
plicable, including a minute description 
of the several modes of application. 
Lastly, come, an account of the amount 
and vatue of the crop, compared with 
those of other crops, which serve for 
purposes to which the crop of this plant 
is applicable. This book will, as I have 
all along said, be published on the 26th 
of this month; on which day, if not the 
day before, I shail have the honour of 
sending a copy to you; and J flatter 
myself that you will think it worth pre- 
serving, not on ogerant of its literary 
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merits, about which, as the Yankees! tics out of the question, not only th 


say, I care not a corn-cobb; but, asa 
memento of an event, in rural economy, 
which will certainly form an epoch in 
this country as remarkable as, and more 
interesting than, almost any one found 
upon record. There are three plates in 
the book, the first representing the plant 
in full bioom, tassel, top, ears, husks, silk, 
blades, stalk, and root. The second plate 
represents the plant after the top and 
blades are taken off; the third plate 
exhibits a representation of an ear full 
and ripe ; a representation of the section 
of an ear broken across; a representa- 
tion of the cobb after the grains are 
rubbed off; a representation of grains 
in their detached state; and a repre- 
sentation of a cribb made for the pre- 
serving of the ears after being husked. 
You know, Sir, if you be young (and 
I hope in God you are), from what you 
have heard, seen and read ; and if you 
be old (which I hope you are not), you 
know from experience, that all book- 
makers think what the Arcusisnor of 
Grenapva did of his sermons, that their 
last is their best ; old men are always 
fondest of the last child; and many of 
them, God bless them! of their last wife ; 
and, it perversely happens, that the youn- 
ger she is (and therefore the less likely to 
be fond of them) the fonder they are of 
her. From this frailty of human na- 
ture, far be it from me to pretend to an 
exemption ; but, having the example of 
the Arcuntsnor of Grenapa before 
me, and having in mind all the instances, 
so many of which I have ‘seen, of par- 
tiality for last performances, I do really. 
believe, that this book is of mach more; 
importance to the country, leaving aca 





an 
any thing that I ever wrote before, but 


than any thing that ever was written by 


any man in England; for, what can be 
of so much importance, what can deserve 





that, which must of necessity prevent 
the possibility (except in the case of the 
judgments of God) of a scarcity of food 
being known in the country! We know 
what the price of bread is at this mo- 
ment ; we know what pinchings millions 
will be compelled to endure during 
the approaching winter; and every one, 
who reads this book, must be convinced, 
that bread instead of being thirteen pence 
for the four pounds weight, would, if 
corn had been in general cultivation, 
have been at about four-pence a fout 
pound loaf. My crop, supposing it to 
he eight hundred bushels, for I always 
allowed that three of the acres out of the 
eleven were not to be counted, having 
been almost totally destroyed, and the 
ground having been planted in the sum- 
mer with Swedish turnip, and mangél 
wurzel ; supposing my crop to be eigit 
hundred bushels of shell corn, and sup- 
posing the corn to yield forty-five pounds 
of flour per bushel, we know that cor 
flour makes more bread, and more pué- 
ding, or more cake, pound for pound, 
than wheat-flonr does; and we kno" 
that fifty-six pounds of wheat-flour make 
seventy-three pounds of bread ; and we, 
therefore, know that these eight acres d 
mine would, if thus applied, have male 
upwards of eleven thousand four-pourd 
loaves ; more than threetimes the q"” 
tity I say and prove ; nay, more thes 
five times the quantity that could, 18 
year, on an average, be made out of the 








so much commendation, as the doing of 
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produce of eight acres of wheat; and, 
even upon the three acres, the mangel 
wurzel and the turnips (for there they 
slillare) are a good crop, where I could 
have had nothing in case of asummer fai- 
' lure of wheat. So much for the book, the 
' price of which, however, is to be only 
‘five shillings and sixpence, packed to- 

gether, as is the valuable information it 
I wish it to be within the 
reath of a considerable portion of the 


contains : 


people ; and yet, as the priest must live 
| by the altar, the author must live by the 
sbook. In this particular instance, in- 
deed, there is the seed fo live by too. If 
I had been eager to get at the proceeds 
trom this source, 1 could, I verily be- 
lieve, nay, [ am positive, have sold ten 
thousand ears at half a crown a piece, 
which would have been one thousand 
wo hundred and fifty ponnds ; but there 
re things which are more dear to us 
han money: my Son Witu1am was the 
ause of my planting the field; and I 
vas resolved not to let any one partici- 
bate in the crop until bis birthday, a 
ay that ought to be held in honour by 
he whole country: his pertinacity, joined 
ith that affection which I must naturally 
ave for him, were the cause, and the sole 
ause, of this great event, 

I shall sell my seed-corn in the ear, 
d not in the shelled state. This I shall 
», for two reasons; first, that the ears 
ill be seen just as they grew in the 
eld ; that the bare sight may at once 
rry conviction to the mind. . If sold 
the shelled state, some fellow or other 
Ay purchase corn at Mark Lane; nay, 
might be done through ignorance or 
take; and the purchasers may be 
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id, « Upon my word, Sirs, this is Mr. 


Cosserr’s corn;” and having perhaps 
purchased some of my corn for retail, 
they might think.so, and thus commit a 
fraud through pure ignorance, -Now, 
this is the very devil, in an affair like 
this; and there is no effectual way to 
guard against it, but to resolve to sell 
none but in the ear; to this, therefore, I 
will stick, NINETY ears will, on an 
average, plant an aere ; FORTY-FIVE 
half an acre; TWENTY-TWO a 
quarter of an acre. The first I shall 
sell for thirty-two shillings; the second 
for sixteen ; and the third for eight. When 
Mr. Totcer at Berriey, near Newcas- 
tle-under-Line, in Staffordshire, intro- 
duced the Winrer Bean, he sold 
his first crop at two shillings the quart, 
It requires three bushels of these beans 
to plant an acre; so that Mr, Totter 
sold his seed, at nine pounds twelve 
shillings for seed sufficient to plant an 
acre. Mr. Tou.er was and is a magis- 
trate of the county, a considerable land- 


owner, and one who must necessarily 


profit largely from every means made 
use of to add to the general produce of 
the soil. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say, that, while I by no means envy 
Mr. Touuer, or deem him to have made 
unjustifiable profit, I have full as great 
a right, moral as well as legal, to derive 
profit from being the inventor or intro- 
ducer of something, an infinite number 
of millions of times better than any bean 
that ever was grown ; because these things 
are good for nothing but for horses ; and 
because, unless the nation should be 
smitten with universal insanity, they never 
will be used for horses again alter about 5 
years from this day, of which you will be 


convinced whey you baye read my book. 
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Next year an acre of corn-seed will, | 
dare say,be to be bought for about a shil- 
ling; but, even according to my price, 
even this first year, when every grain is 
so precious, pray make the comparison 
between corn and wheat! To sow an 
acre of wheat, I must have from three 
to four bushels; some sow one of these 
quantities, some the ether. I bave heard 
of more than four, but never of less than 
three. Let us take the average at three 
and a half; good seed wheat is not now 
to be got under fourteen shillings a bush- 
el at the least; 
nine shillings to sow an acre of wheat, 


here then are forly- 


when the acre of corn, even according 
to my price, costs in seed only thirty-two 
shillings. 

If a smaller quantity than seed for a 
quarteran acre be wanted,1 shail sell the 
Less than that 
will not be wanted, except for gardens 


ears at a higher price. 


or for gentlemen to give away amongst 
their labourers ; which I know they will 
tlo. They will scarcely want less than 
twenty-two cars, and then there is the 
price, eight shillings. If less than 
this be wanted, it must be a single ear, 
or something of that sort; and many 
persons may buy them from curiosity, or 
for the purpose of sending them to their 
friends in the country, which will give 
additional trouble ; therefore, any num- 
ber of ears, from one to twenty-two, will 
be sold at sixpence each. The ears, 
contain, upon an average, three hun- 
dred grains, or thereabouts, 

Another reason for selling in the ear 
is, that the Americans always keep the 
corn in the ear that they mean to plant ; 
and old wheat is better than new, be- 
cause it has been kept in the ear: it is 
‘the same with every sort of seed; but, 


afier all, my principal reason for this 
mode of disposing of the corn, is to 
prevent the purchasers from being de. 
ceived. I have observed, in my bock, 
that there are, perhaps, fifty distinct 
sorts of corn, tye of which resemble, 
in outward appearance, this corn: but 
the planter pine be grievously disap. 
pointed if he were to rely upon thei for 
acrop. Mark-lane is a scene of mira. 
cles: those who deal there, generally 
speeking, have every sort of seed which 
yon happen to want. If any person 
be imposed unon, in this sort of 
way; in the article of seed - com, 
I will sell 


I will sell none 


it shall not be my fault. 
none but in the ear: 
to anyhody to sell again under my 
sanction. If I could have a_ patent 
for the growing of corn in England, 
though it would make me as rich as Jo) 
was before his tribulations begay, | 
would not accept of the patent. Bal, ! 
will suffer no man to impose upon any 
other man through the means of (is 
crop of corn. There will be at my shop 
in Fleet-street, on the 26th of this mont, 
acrethags, half-acre-bags, and quatler- 
acre-bags ; and, some loose ears (0 he 
sold in the manner before describe. 

I have trespassed upon you, Sir, far- 
ther than I intended, and agreat deal 
farther than I wished; but, encourage! 
by your disinterested and public-spiri! 
conduct respecting this matter, I have, 
though at the risk of putting you (0% n? 
inconvenience, been tempted to S2) al 
that I thought necessary upon !"¢ sut 
ject. I remain, Sir, 


Your much obliged and 
Most obedient Servant, 
; Ww. COBBET! 
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In addition to the contents of the | 


ahove letter, I have to remind you (the |many cases, are the correspondents of 


and empty-skulled bull-frogs, who, in 


Readers ef the Register), in the first | the wretch, and who endeavour to im- 


place, that the Morning Chronicle some ; 
time ago published a letier of a person | 
under the name of * Corn Puanrrr,” | 
who asserted in the most pasitive man- | 
ner that my corn would not ripen. I 

said then that the envious and malignant 

beast was some tax-eating Scdtchman. 

Docror Brack did not know, or pre- 

tended not to know, who the real author 
was; but I do not believe Docror 

Brack. 

The Farmer’s Journat, that advo- 
cate for Corn Bills ; that pupil of Webb 
Hall, that lick-spittle of the Landlords, 
that prosing preceptor of the “ Agri- 
culturists,” that most stupid and malig- | 
nant of all the shuffle-breeches crew that 
ever practised farming in a stinking gar- 
ret of the wea ; that fungus of the copses, 
that toadstool of the meadow, that smut 
in the corn fields, that stoat on the back 
of the cow, that Lott in the bowels of the 
horse, that maggot beneath the tail of 
the sheep; that nasty and despicable 
thing, hardly fit to be touched with the 
point of the prong, orto be tossed away 
by the edge of the shovel, had the impu- 





dence, as well as the folly, to curl up its 
odious-looking nose, and to assert, that | 
iny corn would not ripen; and, that if it | 
would ripen, it would be good for next to | 
nothing. This is a pretty teacher of the 
farmers! The wretched thing thought 
it Should flatter them by putting forth an 
Opinion tending to make them believe 
that nething could add to, that nothing 
could make any real beneficial addition 
to the crops which they already pos- 
sessed, and of which they understood so 
perfectly well the way to go to work 
always to secure a sufficient abundance. 
The wretched creature thought that it 
should flatter them in this way ; it might 
think besides that the thing would not 
succeed; but, then, if it did think this, 
and that, too, in opposition to the opinion 
80 positively expressed by me, what a 
wretched creature it must have heen ; 
and what worse than wretched creatures 
are those, who bestow their time and 
their money on its miserable produc- 





tious, They are generally tull-pursed 


pose on their neighbours and their wives, 
by reading their own productions to 
them. I mean those of them who are 
cursed with the scribbling-itch; and, 
amongst these fellows, who never ought 
to have been out of a smock frock, this 
discase is always very prevalent. They 
write ‘* Letters to the Farmer’s Journal,” 
but are always advised by their wives to 
keep their names out of print. Then, 
when the letter comes back, with all its 
date and its fanciful signature, how proud 
they are! The paper is sure to go to 
market, * That's a good letter, eant it, 
Mr. Jolterhead?” Jolterhead reads it, 
suspects its source, and then says some- 
thing in praise of it. ‘ Good paper, 
eant it ; do you take it in?” ‘The con- 
versation ends with advice to brother 
Jolterhead to take in the Farmer’s Jour- 
nal; and thus is the circle of stupidity 
augmented. 

Not to waste our time, however, any 
longer upon this wretched thing, here 
we have the indubitable fact of the ripen- 
ing; and that too, of the LarGes? CRoP 
af corn roar | EVER SAW in MY 
LIFE. I have read, or heard of a hun- 
dred bushels to the acre in America; 
but, when I was last in that Country, L 
wrote from Lone Isuanp to an old friend 
in Pennsyrvanra, who, and whose father, 
had been farmers in that state, all their 
lives long, to tell me what had been his 
average crop of corn, and what his 
average crop of wheat. He said, of the 
corn, that it was from twenty to thirty 
bushels, and, of wheat, it was from 
fourteen to seventeen bushels; and the 
Winchester bushel prevails, exclusively, 
all over that country. Another faet, and 
a very interesting one, concerning the 
American crop of corn, is the following, 
taken from the New Yor« Eventne 
Post, of some day in September last, and 
extracted by Tas. New Yore Evenive 
Post, from a paper ealled the Win- 
cnester Heravp, dated on the 26th 
August, 1828. The extract is im the 
following words ; 

ExrraaorvinarRy Growth or Corn.—It has 
been generally remarked, that corn in our 
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county the present season promises unusually 
well; and if there be many instances of the 
kind we are about to relate, we shall most 
readily adopt the conclusion. Last week a 
farmer called upon us to state, that he had, 
with some others, taken from « single stalk of 
corn on the farm of Mr. A. Dickerson, in Bed- 
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have 1995 grains. But observe, that the 
American seven ears, which contained 
2077 grains (only 82 grains more than 
any seven of mine), were of evtraurdi- 
nary growth; and so extraordinary as to 





Ay > ac, be the subject of such particular detail 
are Of cecal hie axcotl x peed 2,077 | iy American Country Newspapers ; and 
grains of corn! This exceeds all former pro- |" ¢ : pe ha age 
duct of this valuable article we have ever | to cause the article containing the detail 
known. | i* be inserted in the newspapers of the 


. _ “great cities. Precisely how many grains 
Now this is a very striking fact. You) there are in the six ears which remain 
will recollect that the American Corn is on my captain plant, I cannot say; be- 


planted in hills four feet apart each way ; | cause my Son, who is the real author of 


and that they never put more than this great event, wished to present it to 
four or five io. inahill. Suppose it the Kive’s Garpener, to be kept if he 
to be five, which is very seldom the case; chose, amongst the things to be seen at 


so that, you will find upon calculation | the Botanic Garden at-Kew ; and, it was 
that here are not above filteen thousand impossible té count the grains, without 


plants upon an acre, whereas, at my | stripping off the husks, ‘and to strip off 
distances of this year’s rows, three feet | the husks was, ina great measure, to de- 
apart, and the plants eight inches apart molish the plant; but, I have no doubt 
in the row, there stand 21,760 plants. that that plant had on its one stalk as 
Then, in all probability, this single stalk | many grains as this extraordinary plant 


of Mr. Dickerson, had been, as is fre- | 
plant left in| 


quently the case, the only 
the hill. So that this plant had all the 
nourishment destined for the use of the 
Jive. Well then, this extraordinary 
growth of corn may enable us to judge, 
when it is compared with my growth,of the 
relative crop, which of the two countries 
are capable of producing most. I had one 
plant, standing in its ordinary place, with 
its neighbours standing in their ordinary 
places, having no suckers coming out of 
it; and it had~“‘seven full ears rank and 
good,” such as Puaraon saw upon the 
stalk in his dream. Some plants with 
suckers had as many as eleven ears 
each; but this seven-eared plant had 
but one single stalk. One ear was 

broken off, by mere accident; or rather 

some man cropped it off without per- 

ceiving what he was about. The ears of 

my corn have, upon an average, some- 

where between two hundred and seventy 

and three hundred grains in each. 1 am 

talking of the head ears, as we do of 

wheat, and not of the under ears: for 

corn has these as well as wheat. They 

are inferior in size, though most of the 

grains in them are equally good in 

quality with those of the head ears. 
These ears of mine, then, have upon 


an average 285 grains, and seven of these 


in America. 

My corn is not only the largest crop 
of corn, acre for acre, but much the 
largest; for, I have very seldom heard 
even rich men in America, who lay 
wagers about crops of corn; theugh not 
in the infamous manner that the English 
hop=planters and hop-dealers do about 
crops of hops, and who carry on a species 
of gambling, well meriting the pretty se- 
vere animadversions of the law; not a 
roguish sort of gambling like this, but,who 
lay trifling wagers as to the positive and 
relative amount of theirs and their neigh- 
bours’ crops of corn: I have never heard 
even these opulent amateur farmers talk 
about any thing ‘beyond sixty or seventy 
bushels to the acre; or, if [ have heard 
of a hundred, it has been of something 
that robody believed in. Now, my €t) 
if under ears and all were included, 
even saying nothing about the dilapida- 
‘tions of the birds, would be a hundred 
bushels ; and, 1 will bet (fur it is a very 
good way ef bringing the dispute toa tes!) 
a hundred pounds, that I grow a hune 
dred and five bushels to the acre nex! 
year, on ten acres of land all on _ 
piece; and that, too, in the wide @* 
tances recomniended in my book. 
should not be afraid to bet upon a ye 
dred and fifty bushels to the acre; bu 
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upon a hundred and five, I am ready to| their own corn. Long-headed farmers 


bet with any body. | 


Not only is mine the largest crop of 


know that they would not stick to it, and 
theretore, they resort to this system of 


corn that | ever saw; but the ears aré|frolics; and I dare say that the same 


the fuddest and the most perfect. The 
American ears are very seldom, how- 
ever fine they may be, filled with grains 
up to the tip-top. There is generally, I 
say generally, a little part of the tip of 
the cob, that has no grains upon it. 
"Sometimes this unpertected part is two 
inches long; at others, it is not half an 
Finch, perhaps; but in mine, it rarely 
happens that the top of the cob is not 
ecrowned with grains; and this has sur- 
"prised ine more than any other circum- 
‘stance connected with this interesting 
“experiment. A parcel of these ears to- 
gether, is, | think, one of the most beauti- 
‘ful things that man ever saw, especially 
when associated with the idea of the 
ass of bread and meat that it in reality 
contains. The general colour of the out- 
sie of the grain, is a bright yellow ; but 
here is frequently a plant that  pro- 
buces purple ears, or, rather, a shade be- 
tween a purple and a red. This mix- 
ture of colours in a heap of ears, adds to 
he beauty ; but that is all the advantage 
hat I know of; for, the flour of both is 
of the same colour and of the same qua- 
ity ; and itis curions enough, that while 
here are always some red ears, as the 
Americans call them, in a field of corn ; 
you plant the red grain, the fruit will 
hot be red, except in the usual propor- 





















ttended with one very delightful circum- 
tance, to young people in particular. 
ll those who are not naturally fond of 
ork, (and that seldom happens to young 
people), like to work incompany; and itis 
e fashion with the American farmers to 
ull the husking ‘a frolic.” The cunning 
ellow knows, that if they were to call 
ancing work, it would be a pretty hard 
atter to get a party together, There 
n be no other reason than this for all 
e families of a whole neighbourhood 
pllecting together, to husk farmer Jona- 
IAN's corn to-night, and farmer Ene- 
zeR’s to-morrow night, and so on; for, 
is as plain as nose on face, that twenty 
milies would do the same work in 
snty nights, each family sticking to 











on. The variety of colours is, however, |. 





will be done in England after a little 
time. Young women and their sweet- 
hearts do not think about toping, and 
yet there must be something to amuse, 
something to prevent the mind from en- 
tertaining the gloomy idea that this is 
work. The red ears come very oppor- 
tunely to answer this purpose; for, the 
man that has the good fortune to fall 
upon a red ear to husk is entitled to kiss 
any ofthe girls that he pleases ; and if 
agirl find a red ear, she must submit 
to be kissed by some one of the males of 
the party. So that there is a constant 
looking out for these red éars, and a 
laughing and joking upon the circum- 
stances attending the success of the par- 
ties who happen to get them. In the 
case of my Corn, however, where the 
proportion of red ears is greater, ten to 
one, than it is in the American corn, thjs 
amiable regulation must not be nlapenhs 
for it would be a frolic indeed, there 
would be nothing but kissing, which is 
by no means what the farmer would aim 
at when he assembled his congregation 
of huskers. Nevertheless, and so it 
would be found upon experience, the 
frolic-system is a good one, the system 
of kissing might be modified. ‘‘ Modi- 
fied”! exclaims the bouncing dairy- 
maid, “ What do you mean by modi- 
fied! You were young yourself once ”! 
“ Yes, yes; but lips cannot last for 
ever.” Therefore, one might modify in 
this way: the valuable privilege might 
be attached to every ten red ears, or 
something of that sort; otherwise the 
kissmg would certainly be beyond the 
endurance of mortal lips. At any rate, 
with whatever risk to the lips, | would 
have the frolics: hundreds of thousands 
will cheerfully assist in* this way, who 
would sneak a mile in another direction 
rather than be squatted down singly, or 
even in company, to husking corn if you 
were to call it work. Labour is pain ; 
and nobody likes pain ; and this is. suf- 
ficient to say upon the subject. So 
well is this philosophy understood in 
America, that there they give the name 
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of frolic to & great many things, which 
we call work: the putting together of 
the frame of a roof of a house or barn, 
they call a raising frolic. Wherever a 
considerable number of persons are 
wanted to be working together at the 
same thing, they call the affair a frolic. 
The getting together of stones or rucks, 
as they call them, to make the foundation 
of a barn er a house, they call a rock 


frolic; and you will,sometimes see forty 


or filly wagons and pairs of oxen or 
horses, coming from all parts of the 
neighbourhood, each bringing a load of 
Stones or rocks. . This is, 1 may. say, 
always done, in case of a house building 
for a new married couple, especially if 
they be poor. Some bring rocks, some. 
lime, some sand, others boards, others 
timber, others shingles and laths, while 
others are at work digging out the foun- 
dation, building the walls, preparing the 
frame; and, in short, here is a house 
built in a twinkling, and the owner of it, 
very frequently, has it without the cost to 
himself, of auy thing but the cost of the 
Iron work. When | moved my things 
from Long Island down to a house and 
piece of land near ‘New York, just 
before I came away, there were ten 
neighbours, some with one and some 
with two wagons, to do the job for me. If 
there be any thing moreamiable than this; 
any thing that bespeaks a better people, 
Lshou'd be glad that some one woald 
describe it. But, it is the ease in which 
the people live that is the great cause 
of this neighbourly conduct; the exac- 
tions of the government are so trifling, 
the graspings of the miser and the usurer 
so sinall comparatively; there are so 
few idlers, to live upon the fruits of the 
labour of the industrious, that, with very 
few exceptions, every one has something 
more than he wants; and to keep a 
people in this state, is the first duty of 
every government; Ms very first duty ; 
and it ought to be the first aim of every 
statesman, who never ought to close his 
eyes in quiet with the knowledge of the 
_fact, that a majority of the people are in 
want. 

In conclusion, if some one, some pre- 
cious monopolizer, some favourite child 


of cent. per cent, with his pen behind 


his ear, and his book of interest-tables 
before him, should, rising wp from his 


| calculation, exclaim, ‘ what a devil and 


all of money Cosserr will get by this 
corn!” some reader of the Register, who 


twenty-eight years, and who has grati- 
tude that will not quit his bosom while 
he has breath in his body, might, in 
answer to the grinding caititf, say, “ and 
“why should not Cobbett get a devil 


“and all of money by his Corn! He 


** asks no remuneration out of the taxes, 
‘no villanous profits upon a Joan; hie 
‘€ goes not to the law to protect him in 
‘* plundering ; he resorts not to the more 
* than Half frauds committed uyder the 
“name of paper-money and discoun!s; 
“he seeks not to gain by any means 
‘* not atonce fair, free of all oppression 
‘of any body, and free from all those 
‘arts of delusion in which the foolish 
“ and credulous become the victims of 
** ennning knaves.” 

Such answer might suffice ; but, such 
in this case is not enough for me. | not 
only seek not to make money by watch 
ing the turn of the market; but I seek 
not fo make it even by ingenuity, and 
doing things of real utility to the excl 
sion of the gain of others. [ would scorr, 
if I had the power, to corifine the advan 
tage to myself, I leave the Peexs, fle 
Arnwricurs, the Warts, and the rest 
of that cunning tribe, to monopolize the 

rofits of their discoveries. 1 leave 
Soatens Jenner, the Scotchman, Mac 
Apam, and the like, not forgetting the 
codification Benraam, who was the dis- 
coverer of a new mode of punishing hare 
lots and thieves. I leave these to s¢ 
parliamentary grants ; i leave these wo 
bave their surprising genius and iudus 
try rewarded by a Parliament such - 
we have to take eare of our money; a0"; 
rather than receive one farthing {om 
that Parliament, or from any ary 
be they who they might, | cag 
smothered in the husks of my ow? : 
leved corn. Never did these hands © 
mine touch, directly or indirectly, 
single farthing of the millions taken 7 
‘the people, whether under the a , 
taxes, or any other mame, excep © 


sixpence, and afterwards, the tw 
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lings a-day that I received, during the 
time that | wore a red coat, and from 
which red-coat service I obtained my 
discharge as a great favour, and on the 
express ground, as inserted in the dis- 
charge itself, by the command of my 
then commander Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, who signed my discharge; on 
the express ground, that my wishes were 
gratified in consequence -of “ the great 
‘* services that | had rendered the regi- 
“ment,” and that was at the age of 
twenty-four years. The Governor of 
the province gave me, when I came 
away, or rather when the regiment came 
away, bis thanks in public orders ; though 
he did the same to not one sonal of the 
officers of the regiment. I was so situat- 
ed as to save to England thousands and 
thousands of pounds during the time that 
the regiment was stationed in New 
Brunswick. My vigilance was inces- 
sant; and PF pursued the interest of the 
Gavernment at home, and as I then 
thought, of the country at home, with as 
much zeal as if my life depended upon 
the result. J could take my oath that ! 
never saw one other man that did the 
same, while I was in that country, with 
the exception of Generar Cantroy, the 
Governor, and the unfortunate Lorp 
Epwarp Frrzceratp, who was a really 
honest; conscientious, and humane man. 

While I was in that province, a set of 
Commissioners came out fo take an ac- 
count of the population, and of the condi- 
tion of the several settlements, of the 
state of the improvements, and the like. 
These Gentlemen sent honie.a very long 
and luminous report, accompanied with a 
setof Tables, giving a concise view o! 
the whole in figures. They ended their 
perambulations at Freprernicx Towx, 
where my regiment was quartered ; and 
they wanted somebody to assist them 
in making out their report. Having 
dropped this in the hearing of our Ad- 
jutant, who (1 béing Serjeant Major) 
was my immediate superior, he under-; 
tuok at once to do the job forthem. | After 
suitable apologies and thanks 1 suppose, 
they accepted of his offer, and he, coming 
to mewith agreat confused bundle of their 
papers, borne behind lim by a soldier, 
said: “ Cossrrr, here are these Com- 


- 


‘* missioners want somebody to make out 
“their report for them; I wish you 
“ would doit.” I began to ask him how 
it was to be done: **Oh! G—d d—n 
‘‘me if I know, and T am sure they 
‘don’t! but, there, look at the papers, 
“and come to me by-and-bye.” When 
I think of the job which he imposed upcn 
me, and how very swall part of a minule 
it would now require to make me fling 
the papers. ont of the window, or into 
the fire, and kick the applicant out of 
the door, I am astonished that I had the 
patience to wade through, to arrange, to 
read, to analyze, and to obtain explana- 
tions, relative to, this heap of abominable 
rubbish. I did it not only without re- 
lnctance but with delight, and it cost me 
about thirty nights; for I had full em- 
ployment from the beating of the revedlé 
to that of the tat-too. Very litile sleep 
had I during that time; but, | made out 
the report and the tables. They were 
‘sent home to the employers of these 
Commissioners; and a copy, which I 
made for the parpose, was deposited with 
the Govergor at Halifax, which copy the 
Douxr of Kenr had, in the year 1800, 
when he was Commander in Chief in 
that Province, got frum the Governor as 
a curiosity to keep, on acconnt of the 
beauty of the writing and of the figures, 
having hired a person to take a eopy of 
‘it to leave with the Governor. Another 
motive was, because it was in my hand- 
writing. He showed it to me at Hans 
rax, when I was there, on my way from 
the Unrren Saves to England in the 
vear 1800. When I told him the whole 
of the story, he asked me how much the 
Commissioners gave me; and, when i 
told him not a farthing, he exclaimed 
most biiterly, and said that thonsands of 
pounds had, first and last, been paid by 
the country fur what I had done. 

I mention this as only one instance 
among many. I, with noborly but the 
soldiers of the regiment under me, and 
furnished with nothing bit tools and iron 
work, built a barrack, dug the stones, 
burnt the lime, dug the sand, or rather 
wheeled it up from the river; built the 
chimneys, cut the trees, sawed the boards 
and timber, split the shingles, made the 
— for their windows; and, with no- 
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thing given me but the iron work and the 
glass for the windows, built in two months 
a very comfortable barrack for four hun- 
dred men, without any architect ; without 
any Mr. Nasa or anv body of that de- 
scuption. All the officers. except one, 
went down to the city of Sv. Joun, at 
more than a’distance of ahundred miles, 
and there they stayed. That one was 
stationed along with me, in consequence 
of a loadstone, that pulled him higher 
up the river; but never did I see his 
face, but once or twice, during the whole 
time. The Governor, who was a very 
early riser, used to come and see me 
every morning; and, as far as words 
went, gave me ample reward in his con- 
stant commendations. This sixpence a 
day, and afterwards the two shilling a 
day ; that is to say, sixpence a day for 
two years, and two shillings a day for 
six years, making a total of two hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds five shillings. This 
is all I ever received out of the taxes ; 
and, | am quite willing to allow that 
my services were werth nothing to the 
country, tor that such services are of no 
real use to it; and; as soon as I found 
that out, which was very quickly, | 
begged and prayed that I might cease 
those services. But, I have PAID 
something to the country, as well as re 
ceived something from it; | do not mean 
those enormous taxes that I have paid in 
common with the rest of my countrymen ; 
but, | mean a sum which I have actu- 
ally PAID to THE KING; and 
the like of which, upon such ground 
no Englishman ever paid before; and 
1 am satisfied that no Englishman will, 
ever pay again. I allude, as my readers 
must have anticipated, to the thou-. 
sand of hard pounds, which [ paid in the 
year 1812, under the name of a fine, 
alter two years of monstrous expences, 


and of imprisonment for that length of 


time in a felon’s jail. This money I 
have demanded back through the hands 
of the present ministry ; I will demand 
it again and again as long as I have lite ; 
and [ never will, while that life lasts, be 
sitisfied until | have obtained it. Since 
the present ministry has been in power, 
i have petitioned the king to give me 
back my money ; and that those who are 


* 


too young to have witnessed thé transac. 


— 





tion, or to have had such a knowledge 


| of it as to be enabled to remember 


it, shall upon this occasion hear the 
whole story, that they may be able (o 
form a judgment upon it. They shall 
hear it, too, in a copy of that petition 
itself, which I have recently presented to 
the King, through the hands of the Se- 
cretary of state. 





To his Most Gracious Majesty Geor.c: 
the Fourth, King of the United Kin/- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland 


The Petition of Witi1am Cosp :17, of 
Kensington, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, 


Most humbly shows, 

That there was published in London, in the 
year 1809, a newspaper, called the * Courier,” 
which newspaper continues there to be pub- 
lished unto this day; that, in this said news- 
paper was published, on Saturday the twenty- 
fourth day of June, 1409, a piece of news, or 
intelligence, in the following words; to wit: 

‘‘ The mutiny amongst the Local Militia, 

‘‘ which broke out at Ely, was fortu- 
““nately suppressed, on Wednesday, by 
*€ the arrival of four squadrons of the Ger- 
“ man Legion Cavalry from Bury, under 
“the command of General Auckland. 
“¢ Five of the ringleaders were tried bya 
‘© Court Martial, and sentenced to receive 
“* five hundred lashes each, patt of which 
‘* punishment they received ou W ednes- 
‘« day, and a part was remitted. A stope 
“« page for their knapsacks was the ground 
‘* of complaint that excited this mutine’s 
‘¢ spirit, which occasioned the men to sul 
‘‘ round their officers and demand what 
“‘ they deemed their arrears. The first 
“ division of the Germau Legion halted 
“€ yesterday at Newmarket, ou their re 
** turn to Bury.” 

That your humble Petitioner published, 
the time here referred to, a work called whe 
“ Weekly Political Register; that, 0” “ 
first day of July 1909, he inserted in the “ 
work the above paragraph from the pe ret 
and, that he, at the same time, subje! 
words of his own, expressive of great indign® 
tion at the transaction ; but, words, conv” wg 
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| no sentiment which he did not then think, and 
which he does not now think, it becamean En- 
clishman to entertain and express on such an 
occasion ; and, your humble Petitioner is fully 
convinced, that if Your Masesty were to be 
graciously pkeased now to read those words, 


<a 
” 


taking all the circumstances into your Consi- 


deration ; who the punished parties were, that | 


they were poor men, whom a novel Law 
had forced to quit their homes, and to sub- 
mit to military service: that the law had 
awarded a sum of money called the ‘* march- 
ing guinea;” but knapsacks had been 
given, or tendered to them instead of the mo- 
hey; that, though, perhaps, this might be for 
their own ultimate convenience and good ; 


yet that, even if their claim had not been) 


strictly legal, their youth and inexperience 


ought, your Petitioner is. sure your Majesty | 


would allow, to have pleaded successfully in 


e ° { 
excuse for theirconduct and ought (especially 


as they have been compelled to assume the 


military garb), to have saved them from suf__ 
fering punishment, severe in itself, and deemed | 


infamous by the law of the land, Your hum- 


ble Petitioner is fully convinced that, if your. 
Majesty were now to read those words, taking | 


into consideration all these circumstances, 
your Majesty would see in them ‘nothing 
that ought not to have proceeded from the 
heart or the pen ofan Englishman ; and, that 
your Majesty would be able to discover in 
those words nothing that ought to be deemed 
seditious or libellous, 

That, however, for having written and 
caused to be published these words, your 
humble Petitioner was prosecuted by an er 
officio information ; that he was harrassed with 
this prosecution for nearly a year; that he was 
then brought to trial; and that he was sen- 
tenced, first, to be imprisoned for two years in 
the jail of Newgate ; second, to pay a thou- 
Sand pounds sterling at the end of the two 
ears; and, third, to be held in bonds of 
hree thousand pounds himself, with two 
ureties ina thousand pounds each, to the end 
of seven years after the expiation of the two 
ears of imprisonment. 

That, after the verdict had been given 
aeust your Petitioner, he just had time to 
turn to his alarmed family at seventy miles 
stance from London, when he was brought 
k by a judge’s warrant to give bail for his 
pearance to receive his sentence ; that, having 
»peared on the first day of term according to 















the command of the warrant, he was at once 
| committed to jail, and kept there until finally 
brought upto receive his horrible sentence ; 
jand that (a thing therct»fore wholly unheard 
jo? his then printer, Tuomas Hansanop, his 
then publisher, Ricnarp BaGcsnaw, and even 
' a bookseller named Joun Buon, were all, for 
the self-same cause, prosecuted in like man- 
ner, and all punished by imprisonment; so 
that, all persons pursuing the business of 
printing, or that of publishing, became terri- 
fied at the thought of printing or publishing 
the writings of your humble Petitioner, who 
| had to endure many and great disadvantages 
arising from this terror, which caused an aug- 
mentation in the expense of putting forth his 
future literary labours, and other grievous in- 
‘juries which he will not here enumerate, 

That, your Petitioner, who had long lived 
iu the country at the time, and who had a 


wife, and a family of six small children, was 
put into a part of the jail allotted to felons and 
to persons convicted of unnatural crimes ; 
that, on the day after the imprisonment of 
your Petitioncr commenced, one of the former 
was taken out to be transported ; and, that, in 
a few days later, several of the latter were 
taken ont to be placed in the pillory, and then 
brought back again to endure imprisonment 
in the same place that bad been allotted to 
your Petifioner, but imprisonment, he bs 
-seeches Your Majesty to be pleased to observe, 


of much shorter duration? 
| That your humble Petitioner, in order to 
avoid society like this, an-! to be able to avail 
‘himself of the consolation afforded by occa- 
| sionally seeing his virtuous family, obtained, 
| through the intercession of Geutlemen be- 
longing to the Corporation of Loudon, leave 
‘to reside in the house of the Keeper, to whom 
he paid for this indulgence, twelve pounds for 
-every weck ; amounting, in the two years, to 
one thousand two hundred and forty-eight 
_ pounds. | 
| ‘That, with any detail of the numerous other 
expenses, losses, injuries, and mischiefs of end- 

less variety, attending these two years of impri- 
| sonment, and the other parts of the merciless 
sentence, your humble Petitioner will not 
| presume to trouble your Majesty; but will 
| conclude with, first, expressing his gratitude 
to God for having preserved him and bis fa- 
mily amidéfall these terrible sufferings; and, 
next, with appealing to the justice of your 
Majesty, whom he humbly begs leave to re- 
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mind, that, at the end of these two years of 
pain and of ruin, he paid into the hands of an 
officer of the crown, a thousand pounds sterling 
for the use of your Majesty, whom he now 
humbly prays to be graciously pleased to cause 
the said thousand pounds sterling to be re- 
stored to him, your Majesty’s-humble Peti- 
tiouer aud faithful aud dutiful subject. 

W. COBBETT. 


Kensington, 25th August, 
1822. 


Such was the statement of my case, 
which I forwarded in the usual way to 
the Secretary of State, accompanied 
with a letter, a copy of which I here in- 
sert; together with a copy of his answer, 
acquainting me what the King had been 
pleased to do upon the subject. 


Kensington, 23d Aug. 1828, 
Sir,—Having understood, that it is not prac- 
ticable to petition the King, except through 
the hands of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, I-send you, enclosed, a 
Petition, which I request you to lay before his 
Majesty ; and, I further request, that you will 
be pleased to inform me, either by my son 
(who is the bearer of this letter), or by some 
other means most c :nvenient to you, whether 
you think it proper to lay the Petition before 
the King, and at, or about, what time it will 
be done. 
J am, Sir, 
' Your most humble and 
Most obedient Servant, 
Wm. Copsett. 
To the Right Honourable Robert Peel. 


Brighton, August 30th, 1828. 
Sirn,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 25th August, and of a Peti- 
tion to the King, praying for the restoration 
of the sum of One Thousand Pounds,—hbeing 
the amount of a fine imposed upon you by the 
sentence of a Court of Law, in the year 1810. 
I have laid your Petition before His Ma- 
jesty, avd have to acquaint you, that it has 
been returned hy His Majesty, without the 
signification of any commands, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Roberr, Peet, 
William Cobbett, Esq. ~ 


This was, to be sure, what I expect- 


ed; but, it was rightto make the veal 


Cossetrrs Corn. 





‘man in a hundred thousand, who would 
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mand, and to make it in the manner in mere 


which it was made. If I had had the Bet! 
money given back directly, it would have ha 
produced no change e'ther in my opi- but 
nions relative to any of the parties, or ou 


bn 
Wii 

1 
rt 


in my language in speaking of them ani 
their measures. [ look upon the money 
as my due: I say nothing about com- 
pensation for sufferings, for losses, for 


ruin; for, if I were to speak of this, | bin 
+ should include the Consequences of the I 
exile to America in 1817, occasioned by brs 
the power of imprisonment bill, which] ive 
always regarded, and which J still regard v 


as principally intended for me. But the 
thousand pounds I paid to the King ; ani 
to the Kine I will on all proper occa- 
sions apply for the money. At any rate, 
therefore, | owe the nation nothing ; and 
nothing did I ever, or will I ever receive 
from it. 

Not one map out of a hundred thou- 
sand, possessing the talents and all the 
resources contained in my healihy frame 
and sound mind, there is not one such 


not, having the opportunities that I have 
had, have abandoned his country long 
ago ; lett it to its fate, and even while be 
was enjoying honour and wealth else- 
where, been glad to hear of its musery 
and disgrace ; and, if occasion offered, 
employ his talents in the service of Is 
enemies. I, on the contrary, have tore- 
gone the greatest of pecuniary advan 
tages ; regarded wealth as nothing when 
put in competition with my duty to my 
country. While I saw around tae, evel 
during my last residence in America 
scores of most “ loyal * Englishmen, 
swallowing, withont the least remorse, 
an oath, abjuring their aHegiance ; | re- 
mained firm to mine ; and, so scrupulous 
was I upon this poin', that I declined, 
being introduced to the then president 
Ma. Monror, when he visited “ 
Yors in 1817; and I even decline 
making one of a party at the beams 
an excellent neighbour in Lon ae 
because the Guvernor of the State, | . 
Ciinron, was to be of ‘that oe 
had a very great respect for both me 
gentlemen; both of them were wor | 

all the. respect that man can any - 
for man, 4 should have deeme 
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greater honour to have been introduced | stautly endeavoured to inculcate them 
1 them than to all the Prime Ministers} amongst my readers in general, and 
hat I have ever known iu England ;; more especially amongst my children, to 
but I was resolved to do nothing that; whom, | trust, their country may look 
could possibly be construed into desire; with confidence for the performance of 
biimy part to be in favour with those, | duties such as those which have occupied 
Who, in the due discharge of their duty | so large a part of the life of their father. 
their country, must of necessily en-| Wa. COBKETT. 
rain a desire to lessen the power of | 
bine. 
1 had not forgotten, nor have I yet’ 
brgotten, nor shall I ever forget or for- | 





GOOD NEWS FROM ITALY, 


five, the treatment, which I have re- 









y country; my country is unhappy, in| 
bisery, sinking in character, and it is, 
y duty to endeavour to restore her to 
pr former state ; and, iu the meanwhile, 
do her all the good that I can, consis- 
nt with my own preservation and that, 
my family; but, above all things, it 
my duty, possessing as I do, an un- 
ual portion of knowledge, calculated, 
properly applied, to better the lot of 
e labouring classes; and, possessing 
<0 the means of communicating that 
owledge extensively ; it is my duty, a 
ly next to that which I owe to my own 
h and blood, to communicate it, and 
t, too, in a way the most likely to be 
cient. The most useful piece of 
pwledge of this tendency, that I ever 
ssessed, was that relating to the Corn- 
int; but, it was a sort of knowledge 
ich, to make the communication of it 
cctual, required example as well as 
cept, and an example, too, upon an 
equivocal scale. A field, anda large 
, was necessary. I could get no 
field without taking @ farm; a 
at this time must be terrible loss to 






















ived from persons in power in England. | 
ut, they are not England: they are not | 








if at any thing of distance frem | 
don; and on the spur of the 
ent, where was I to get a farm 
London! This farm was to be let ;) 
ok it; and, thus, the oatlay, the risk 
isk there were ) and whatever there 
been of care and labour and expend- 
f time, have been encountered from | 
nse of duty towards the numerous: 
now unhappy. class that perform the 


irs of the country. 
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‘or the Catholic+ Rent Payers in 
Treland. 


Wuen I was, in my Woop.ianps and 
elsewhere, speaking of the great and 
numerous advantages of the Loousv- 
Tres ...... ‘ What the Devil,” 
some impatient Dublin-Associator will 
exclaim, ** can his Locust-tree, have to 
do, now, with news from Jéaly and with 
the CatholiceRent?” ...... And, 
what the Devil, I say, do you pretend to 
read for, if you have not patience to 
read out the very first sentence! They 
have to do with the Locust-tree; and 
that you will find in a minute or two; 
and you would have found it before now, 
had it not been for your impertinent ex- 
clamation, To resume, then; when I 
was, in my Woodlands and elsewhere, 
speaking of the great and numerous 
advantages atrending the planting of the 
Locust, I was totally ignorant of one of 
its most important uses, and, in certain 
emergencies, the most important of all; 
and, it is the knowledge of this very use 
which constitutes the ‘‘ Good News trom 
Italy.” It does not come from Rome, 
indetd; but from Zurin: a French cor- 
respondent has sent to me, and, in the 
following words, which, when I have in- 
serted them, 1 shall translate... The 
passage is taken from the Review En- 
cyclopedie, page 256; 115 number, 
published last July. 

, © Turwn—Societé d’Agriculture — 
“ Parmis les memovires et les travaux des 
“memb;es de cette Sovieté depuis le 
* commencement de l’annce 1628, les 
“étrangers rechercheont, avec autant 
 ’intérét que les Italiens, le procédé par 


these pace I have always, “ lequel Monsieur Gionere est parvénu 


myself, and L haye cone |“ alaire avec I'écorse de l’acasia yul- 














































sound of the word rope, a natural and 


‘object to the manifestly just application 
‘of an article at once * so handsome, so 


‘the precaution to tie a stone to his 
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“ gaire (robinia pseudo acasia) des cor- 
des aussi belles et aussi tortes que celle 
‘‘de chativre !” 

Iu English.—“* Torin.—-Agricultural 
** Society.---Amongt the essays and Ja- 
‘‘bours of this Society since the begin- 
“ning of 1828, foreigners will read with 
‘‘as much interest as the Italians, the 
“process by which Mr Grossrt has 
“succeeded in making out of the bark 
‘‘ of the common acacia (Robinia pseudo 
“acacia) ROPE as handsome and as 
‘strong as that made of hemp!” 

Upon hearing the sound, the bare 


inevitable association of ideas, will point 
out to the poor Catholic rent-payers in 
Ireland, the use of this valuable product, 
and even the very necks ta which it 
ought to be applied. The Association 
might, from family prejudice, or some 
other such weakness, recoil at the sight 
or name of hemp, but would hardly be 
so unreasonable and so perverse as to 


strong,” and of manufacture so pro- 
foundly scientific. As to giving the thing 
a fair trial, there is a fellow of the name 
of Barrerr, who seems to have had a 
neck given him for the express purpose; 
and, having thus been too much disgraced 
to be applied to the neck of even a 
sheep - biting dog, the * belle corde” 
might be sent over for application to 
that of Borr Sarrn, the operator taking 


ricketty ancles; and, he, if be know 
what is for his own good, must, after the 
recent detection and exposure, feel 
grateful to me forthe suggestion. 
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THE WOODLANDS; or, a Treatise on the 
Preparing of Ground for Planting, on the 
Planting, on the Cultivating, on the Pran- 
ing, aud on the Cuttmg down, of Forest 
Trees aud Underwoveds ; describiug the usual! 
growth and size, and the uses, of each sort 
of ‘Tree, the Seed of each, the season aud 
manner of collecting the Seed, the wanner 
of preserving and of sowing it, aud also the 
manner of managing the young Piants, 
until fit to plant out; the Trees being 
arranged in alphabetical order, and the list 

















































67 
as those of England, and the Englist 
French, and Latin name, being prefixed 
the directions relative to each 

| tively. Price 14s., octavo. 

| YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA « toes 

| ing of the Face of the Country, the ( lin ie 
the Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cuts), r 

ing the Land, the Prices of Land, o} Labour 

_ of Food, of Raiment; of the Expenses , 

House- Keeping, and of the Usual Manne 

of Living; of the Manners and Customs of 

the People, and of the Tustitutions of ths 

Country, Civil, Political, and Relizioy 

Price is. 

| SERMONS.—There are twelve of these, j 

| one volume, on the following subjects 
1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunkenves: 
3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjy 
Judges; 6..The Sluggard; 7. The My 
derer; 8. The Gamester; 9. Puble Re 
bery ; 10. The Unnatural Mother; 11.1) 
Sin of Forbidding Marriage; 12. Ov th 
Duties of Parsons, and on the Instivutio 

and ohject of Tythes. These Sermons we 
published separately; while selling in Nu 
bers, some of them exceeded others in pois 
of sale; but, upon the whole, considerie 
them as independent publications, ther 
have been printed of them now, two hut 
dred and eleven thousand. A new edition 
Price 3s. 6d. 

PAPER AGAINST GOLD ; or, The Histott 
aud Mystery of the Natioxat Dest, 
Bank of England, the Funds, and all ® 
Trickery of Paper-Money. A new cditioh 
Price 5s. 

PROTESTANT ‘“ REFORMATION,” ® 
England and Ireland, showing Aow ™ 
event has impoverished and degraded y 
main body of the people in those countre 
in a series of letters, addressed to all sew 
and jist Englishmen. A wew edits! 
two volumes; the price of the first vu! 
4s. Gd., and fur the second 3s. fd. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR; anew editiv. p 
js 

FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain Tustracts 
for the Learning of French; Anew ec 
Price 5s. 

COUTAGE ECONOMY : containing wilt 
mation relative to the Brewing o be: 
Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, bes ber 
Poultry, and Rabbits, and relative © ye 
matters deemed useful in the congue 
the Affairs of a Labourer’s Family; “ie 
are added, Instructions relative gee 
lecting, the Cutting, avd the Bleach ' 
tle Plants of Euglish Grass ane pre 
the purpose of making Hats and S 
to which is now added, a very mi" 
count (illustrated with a Plate, of 
rican manner of making Ice-Huuse 
2s. 64. ae 

ee 

Printed by William Cobbett, Johnsoo +" > 
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of them, including those of America, as well | 


